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until she is capable of the duty and it is astonishing how rapidly and how 
remarkably well she succeeds. 

It has well been stated that "infant mortality is the yard stick which 
measures the height of social welfare and the breadth of human effi- 
ciency." To recapitulate, the requirements of the competent Welfare 
Nurse are manifold and complex and if she be well equipped for the 
work, her results will clearly illustrate the above statement. 



THE AGE LIMIT 

By SARA E. PARSONS, R.N. 
Superintendent of the Training School, Massachusetts General Hospital 

There are some very able and influential nurses who maintain that an 
arbitrary age limit for the candidate who is to enter a training school is 
necessary. While few contend that twenty-three years is the youngest 
age that could be considered, as was the case twenty years ago, they do 
maintain that twenty-one or twenty-two years are absolutely essential 
and they maintain that this limitation is not only expedient but morally 
important. 

Holding different views and believing that the nursing profession is 
losing many desirable applicants by clinging to this idea, I am moved to 
discuss the subject briefly from my point of view, which is developed as 
a result of all my past experience. I would open my argument by 
stating that one must first consider the school in which the candidate 
intends to train. If it still maintains a twelve-hour day and places the 
probationer immediately on the wards in charge of patients, with little 
instruction, as was the case in all schools several years ago, or if the 
hospital requires the pupil nurses to take the entire care of male patients, 
I should be one of the loudest in protesting that the Older the probationer 
was, the better, and that twenty-three years of age was indeed rather 
questionably young for the introduction to such responsibilities, but 
assuming that the school has evolved an approximate eight-hour day, 
a thorough preliminary course, with a sufficient staff of instructors and 
supervisors, with orderlies to assist in the care of male patients, I do not 
hesitate to affirm that age need hardly be considered if the educational 
standard is sufficiently high and the students carefully chosen at the end 
of the probationary period, which should perhaps be flexible, not less than 
three months, and six or more if necessary. 

My statistics show that about 40 or 50 per cent of the probationers 
who enter under twenty years of age are not accepted, but the statistics 
show also that of those accepted, the percentage of honor pupils in both 
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theoretical and practical work is very high. I would, of course, be glad 
if all these young women could complete a normal school or college course, 
but that is out of the question, and I rejoice in my young graduates and 
love to think how many years they have ahead of them in which to use 
their knowledge and to go on acquiring experience. 

During the years in which I had the privilege of organizing training 
schools in hospitals for mental patients, I had to accept pupils under the 
age limit of general hospitals in order to get desirable nurses. Those 
with a high school education and the moral, social and intellectual quali- 
fications such as I desired for this most important branch of nursing 
would inevitably have gone into the more popular general hospital schools 
if the doors had not been closed to them. Even in this work, where 
maturity would seem so necessary, these young women, carefully selected, 
did fine work. Their youthful buoyancy often acted as a tonic, and their 
ability to react after the more depressing experiences was a real asset in 
their favor. Even their ignorance of all the tragedy that was signified 
by the conditions with which they had to deal made it often possible for 
them to be helpful and enduring when older women would shrink help- 
lessly from the work. I recall with great satisfaction a mother and 
daughter who graduated with credit in one class. The mother, a widow 
of thirty-nine, and the daughter of nineteen, started in the same class, 
and while there was nothing to criticise in the deportment of the mother, 
the daughter's was even more dignified and correct. Surely in my effort 
to get "good material" I sacrificed several revered traditions. At one 
time I had three sisters in the school and graduated them all without 
any serious difficulties as to discipline, and never have I had cause to 
regret these experiments. 

At the beginning of the work here, before I had been persuaded that 
it was wise to establish any age precedent, a mother brought her daughter 
in to make application for entrance to the school. The girl had gradu- 
ated from high school and was well developed physically, but she was 
only eighteen years of age. I talked of more study for the girl and the 
mother was quite willing to send her to Simmons College for the Nurses' 
Preparatory Course if I would accept her soon afterward. I hesitated, 
because she would then be barely nineteen years old, so the mother said, 
"Miss Parsons, I have sent Alice through high school and I can afford to 
send her to Simmons and to maintain her during her three years of train- 
ing but I cannot afford to do any more for her, as I have three other 
children to educate. If you will not take her, I shall feel obliged to put 
her at some money-gaining occupation until you will take her, and I would 
much rather send her into your care than to have her go into some store 
or office where there could be no careful supervision." The mother's 
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argument seemed so natural that I hesitated no longer, but promised to 
take the daughter on probation. She has thus far been worthy of the 
trust placed in her. 

Miss Nutting, whom we all know, has the nurses' best interest at 
heart, said in effect at our recent convention that as times have changed, 
economic conditions have changed, and we must adapt our views to con- 
ditions as they are, and that to her, the age of the applicant did not seem 
so important as the kind of a school into which the girl was to enter. 

THE ONWARD MARCH 

By FLORENCE 0. GIBBS, R.N. 

Graduate of the Park Avenue Training School, Chicago 

I was reading a report of the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, 
recently, and the account of the vast amount of good that is being done, 
in the districts where hookworm disease has been most prevalent, is 
wonderfully inspiring. If I quote some passages, they will tell, more 
eloquently than I can, the story. 

The peoplebegin to arrive early. I visited one dispensary at eight o'clock in 
the morning and found forty-three persons there waiting for attention. They 
linger; they gather in groups around the tables of exhibits; they listen to stories 
of improvement as told by those who have been treated and return to their homes 
to report to their neighbors what they have seen and heard. The rapidity with 
which this teaching by demonstration gets its hold upon the people in communities 
where the infection is heavy is seen in the early records of the work in new territory. 
When the work opened in North Carolina, in July, Dr. Covington treated, in Hali- 
fax County, the first week, 194 people; the second week, 438, and the third week, 
537. 

In communities where the infection is heavy, and after the Dispensary has had 
a few days within which to demonstrate its effectiveness, the people come in 
throngs, they come by boat, by train, by private conveyance, for twenty and 
thirty miles. Our records contain records of men, women and children walking in 
over country roads ten and twelve miles, the more anemic at times falling by the 
way, to be picked up and brought in by neighbors passing with wagons. As many 
as 455 people have been treated at one place in one day. A friend who had just 
visited some of the dispensaries said to me, recently, "It looks like the days of 
Galilee." 

It begins to look like light! 

It has been about ten years since investigation into the disease called 
uncinariasis, or hookworm disease, was started. The investigation was 
more or less spasmodic and when, from time to time, the results were 
made public they were met with open ridicule from the majority and 
amused smiles from others. Lazy members of a family were twitted 



